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PftEPACE 



This paper is being made wid^iy ayailable to persons interested in 
"needs assessment". It is one of' several papers on this subj^t 
which my office is undertakincy to create under the qeneral direction of 
Walton Francis . Andthef of Jshese , A Corrpendium of Laws and Regulations^ 
Requiring Needs Assessment , is ali^o beiriq issued this month. These '. ' 
; papers are part of a larger study of human services planning being 
^.conducted py mry, office, a study which aims at rationalizing planning 
requirements and improyinq planning piractices. .1 

The subject is important if for no other reasons than the widespread 
wsillef , mandated upon States in dozens of laws,- that "needs assessment'' 
is the firsth and most. import,ant step in plannina for resource 'allocation? 
and -the findings of this paper , as to the failure of the national 
literature to demphstrate the correctness' or feasibility^ of this belief, 
how to use, or even to define "needs assessment". < , ' 

We view our effort; as the' initiation of a dialogue with both ptactitioners 
arid theoreticians^ and welcome ccmmerits and suqaestions on the probleiP, 
on 'CHij: papers ^ and on steps which the Department or others miqht usefully 
take. iCcranents and recces ts for copies of our papers should - be ^ent to 
the atMrfess below. / , * 

CXir thanks "to Kristina Varenais, who discovered that the seemingly simple 
siimmei: assignm^t of identifying, njeeds assessment literature of use to 
State and local governments' was virtually imoossible to fulfill — and 
thereby idenl^ified the major problem which her paper . presents and 
analyses, ' r ' 




Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

Program Systens , 
Office* of Plhnhinq and Evaluation ' 
South Portal Building Room 447-D 
200' Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DvC. 20201 ■ 
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Introduction 



Ihe first mention of the possible usefulness of taking a closer 
look at the "needs assessment" process occurred at a meeting '/of an 
HEW Planning Study group in October of 1975. The planning study is 
ein effort On the part of the Off ice of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation of HEW to help state and local humah service 
practitioners choose the planning methodologies best suited to deliver 
services to their clients. It is an ongoing effort to find and examine 
alternatives to "rational" planning models as well as to /locate ^d 
identify successful planning pract^ice at the state and local levels. 
"Needs assessment" appears as a first step in many of Uiese rational planning 
models and therefore it was considered an important activity to explore. 

At present, the jrfirasef "need assessment" is widely u^ed. It often 
c^spears in legislation and in regulations and guidelines for program 
operation. In addition, many manuals have been written to aid potential 
assessors in carrying out ihe process. But problems arise because it ' 
appears that the term is not used to mean the sslta^ process (or set of 
processes) or purposes in all of the above contexts. "Needs Assessment"* 
does not have a unique, operational interpretation. 

At its start, this paper was intended to be an annotated bibliograjrfiy on 
useful techniques (similar to that produced by the State of Florida 
described in the Appendix), which could be used as a useful reference 
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tool by individuals who wished to undertake the activity. As source 
material^ Was collected, it became apparent that there existed so inany 
different interpretations of the term that the project-h^ no meaning- 
ful boundaries. Iherefore, I made an attempt to sort out many views of 
S"needs assessment": and to locate " the "real" meaning of terms. As it turned 
a^, I was unable to find a specific, operational definition of the term. 
I* found many vague ones. 



The bibliogr#iy was orginally intended to contain many more sources. 
But, through time, many of the mater j.als seened to have less and less 
relevance to th<e^jdefinit ion a«d meaning of the term, or to offer less 
than useful. gu^aS to pra9titioners. The literature included and 
annotated CQntains_the_j!me_£mcif ic discussions of the context and^tate- 
\of-the art of "needs assessments" The annotation is set up to point out 
n6t only the types of data collection and/or analytic techniques that 
each piece includes, but also to show what explanations are missing, 
y Many sources suggest intricate sets of activities to produce information, 
but emit satisfactory explanations of what these processes are directed 
toward or how the data would be used. This paper does not attempt -to 
exhaust the activities that ate encanpassed by the "needs assessment" 
literature, but merely triesf to indicate that confusion exists. The ccitirents 
at . the end of each annotation try to give indications^ problems reflected 
in the literature, possible gaps or difficiencies in the arguments for 
needs assessment, and di/fficulties in implementing the suggested technioues. 
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The biblloqrap*iy omits "cookbook" iraterial on subjects such as survey * ^ 
research which can Be found in many other biblioqraobies* . 

After extensive thought and discussion on the topic of "needs assessment", \ 

> • * ■ 

questions emeraed about the usefulness and impottance of the nrocess 
of performing extensive studies to generate information to help.TPake 
better decisions. The purpose o'f the discussion in this paper is not 
to cast aspersions oh all types of inforniation-qeneration processes; 
rather it is offered to point out sOTie implications of performina an 
activity which is supposed to aid in plannina/ when in fact it may 
not do so at alll The paper also offers some suggestions:, on certain 

aspects of information utilization that it may be useful to consider ^ 

^ » ... 

before a "needs assessment" is undertaken. Due ''to the importance ' . 

of addressing the questions of the definitions of "needs assessmer^" 
and its usefulness as an activity^ more pages are devoted to the resultino 
analysis than to the bibliography itself. ' >^ 

The -basic intent of the paper is not to point out a few findinqs in the 

area of "needs assessment", but, more importantly, to encoiiraqe- individuals 

■ * ' ■ » 

engaged in "needs assessment" to think and ask cruestions about the meanlna of 
the term and the possible usefulness of the process and' its notential products 



Due to *this , focus r it. hopefully fulfills the original objective of . \ 
usefulness* to state and local practitioners in the field of human serVices, 



Many sincere thanks to Walton Francis who conceived many of, the ideas in 
this paper, Wayne Kinnvel who aided in much of the editing work, and Douglas 
Henton who gave corrments\and criticisms on the various drafts. They also 
directed me to information and engaged in many useful discussions, that 
. helped roe locate the glimmer at the end of the tunnel of "nee<^ assessment" 
confusion. . • ^ ' 



Sumnary of Findings . . 

* ' ' • • ^ « 'j 

• " * *' / 

/ . • * • * . " * * 

This paper tries tx> examine the uses and definitions of the term "rfeeds 
assessment" r and the various methodologies which 'are ascribed to itV:- Tt. 

also raises questions about the value of the activity, The- sources of 
'. ■ • , " ' ' . . • " • 

information employed were books, manuals, journal articles, leciislation, 

■ ' t .■ ■ ' ■ • . ' 

and individuals familiar with the field. \ 

What has been found is that neither the word "need" nor the term "needs* ^ ^ 
assessment" have commonly accepted or manaqeable definitions. "Meeds ; 

V ' ■ . ' -.V. 

assessment" is often required by law and regulation but there, atapears to be,^^^ 

little indication of what the terra means or v^at the process entails..-. 

Yet, despite this lack of clarity, one underlying assumption exists: . 

"Needs assessment" is a process which resuUbs in useful^ information . Inter-. 

ft 

pretations of the term vary from different methods of data collection ;^ 
to different types of analytical tools used to make information mote ^ 
useful to decision-makers. To conpound the confusion, some versions^ > 
of "needs assessment" encompass both kinds of activities, while others ' 
refer to only one. There are several ways in which this confusion coii 1x3^ ■ 
he allevial^ed. * One way would b^. to try to strike the word from the / 
human' services' vofc^ulary, but that is impossible. Another more plausible ;| 
alternative might be to ^e the tejnn in a very specif iq way;^ defining . 
the intent, extent ^«>d purpose of a "need assessment" study. Ol^ thirdl^^ 
"needs assessment" could be recognized as an all-encompassing term and 
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appropriate' labels for the specific activities which are beinq carried 
out coufd be used instead in any specific case* In anv event, the potifusion 
that is caused by the term "needs assessment" should be dealt with - / 
in sane manner t6 avoid per^tuating-^the problem. :' 

An inspection of -each of the activities referred to as "i^eeds Assessment" 
. raiaes the larger question of the "general value of infon^atidn collection 
and analysis for policy purposes. The "needs assessment" process is j30fnetiiTies 
-seen as a step in a rational planning process and. as useful tool in decision- 
making. Since information is not inherently or aiitoniatically useful. 



. -however, the caiestion arises as t» v*ether "needs assessment^ information does - 
^'or could influence decisions. The information which, is collection by ;; 
" ' elaborate "needs assessment" activities may 'often be found in much 

simpler and cheaper ways. This is not to saV that all methods of information 

' , ' ■ s , • ' ■'- 

y collected are disf unctional , but rather that many "needs assessruents" maY be 
I ^;^epetitive in their quest for "facts". There exists specific literature 

which aifgCfes^^^^ many of the types of research cited ^cis "needs assessirent" are 

Jnot ordinarily of much policy utility. Specific uses of infoortation must be 

^ f ' ' ' 

'pbnsidered to find the specific types of analysis and data that may be 

^pettinent to a decigfcxi. T^fis should involve the use of terms which , 



"1? 



. ■ . -. ■ ' ' * ■ 

describe specif ic research and analysis techniques rather than the use' 

.:6f \tiie vague and undefinable term "needs assessment. ' . • 
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A difficulty with "needs assessment" activities also arises f rom i:he 
necessity to consider? the intended uses of infdrmation and this leads 
back to' thfe consideration of who the user(s) will be. Since "needs" 
and "need assessment" are not well defined, ^it is often the case that 
a subjective judgment is maTOl^s^^^s^feH^ on what is, or is not; 

a' "need." By setting such limits, the process becomes value-laden 
and the notion of paternalian appears. Yet it is intuitively appealing 
to think that there exists a process which would allow one to interview 
conmunity residents to find out their "needs," and then fill identified 
"gaps." These are only a few of the scores of issues that may have to 
be considered before a useful "needs assessment" coul.d. be performed. 

* 



In the hulhan services vocabulary, the term "needs assessment" has many 

* • ■ ■ . ■* 

different usages and appearances j;;^ It appears in leqislation (e.q. the 
1973 Amendments to the Older Americans Act), manuals -(e.g. Center for . 
Social Research and .Development", Analysis and Syntheses of Needs AssesS7 
mgnt in the Field of Human Services X, and journal articles (e.g. Shaioek, 
Raymond A., "Problers an3 Deficiencies in the Needs Assessment Process," 
Public Administration Review.) . ^ 

But it seems the term has -never been clearly defined. Answers to . the 

♦ • .' ■ • > ' ' ■ 

following questions must be explored to. help locate h specific definition 

y _ " ■ , ■ . ' ■ ■ . • 

andHise of the term "needs assessment." - * 

. ■■/... 
6 Has anyone ever found an operational definition of "needs •• • 

• assessment"? If so,. vHiat is it? j * ' • 

o And if no one can define itr how do they know what, how and for 
^ whom the process is done? 

o How do the "needs" assessors know that "needs assessment" is 
wha,t fulfills their purpose? 

This paper explores only a sul^et of these questions as they are reflected 

• • ■ ' c: ' - ^ * 

in the literature on "needs assessment." Generally for each different 

interpretation; it ^presents: . ' , 

^a) a sorting out of definitions and^eanings, ,j 

, , b) a brief discussion of sane of the potential limitations 

V and pit-falls (most of -which the "needs assessment" literature 

fails to mention), but ^ ^ 

c) no discussion of actual practice.- 



A. "Needs" ; A Closer Look 

A A fundamental problem when atteirpting .to define the term "needs, ass^ss- 
ment" is that the word "need" is unclear or only vaif'ueiy defined. "Needs" 
for kjasic' existence such as l^ood, clothing and shelter are not discussed 
here. 1/ In the context- of human services, "need" may mean different 
things to different people. For exanple, a millionaire may "need" 
private tutors to educate hi;s/her children, vrfiile a family with an 
inconie below the poverty lihe_raay "need" inproved educational facilities 
in the local public schools. ' In the current "needs assessment" 
literature the word "need" is usually left undefined. 2/ In some cas^s, 
"need" is explained in broad terms which cover all wants, tastes, and" 

* 

preferences of th6 citizens of a.ccKrmunity. ' For example, ,the Human 
Services Institute defines "need" as "any identifiable condition which 
limits a person as an individual or family member in meeting his or 
her full potential. ",.:?U.so, there sometimes exists an iirplied notion 
ck "need." Many sources refer to general social goals vrtiich are perceived 
' ,foy interests groups or elected officials* But it Is unclear, for exanple, 

- /when a ccramunity "needs" better health care, whether these "needs" 

". /• , . , ' ' . • 

/ .include a new clinic as well as a resident doctor in every household* 

. / ' . • • , . 

/ ' Hete again it could be said that every child in the country v^ho, 'has 

/ , t "needed" and received day-care services, may also^have "needed" sproe 

/ ■ ; ■ ■ 

Jcind of training in the basic skills at one time or another. 3/ In other 

words, the word "ne^" is not limiting; it does not, iirply what is not 
a "need." . \ ^ 



It is possible, however y*to limit the word "need" arbitrarily to 

enconpass only certain/types and amounts of services for given irxJividuals 

with given income le\^ls, but there are problems with such limitations:. , 

For example r as discussed below, 1;he "need" for day-care or any other 

service may be originally a "need" for cash^ One does not see in the 

"needs assessment" literature the not4.on that a "need'* for a service 

may be due to a decision on the part of social policy decision-makers as to 

vAiere an individual should spend available cash. For example, a decision 

could be made a human resources agency to attempt to lowet the unemployment 

rate among black women. A community survey may indicate that 30% of 

the unemployed black women below the poverty line have children ages 6* and 

-above so they could be enployed. Therefore the decision to enploy 

these women creates the "need " for day-care facilities, ^d for vocational 

training and placement services. 4/^ In setting arbitrary limits such' 

decisions 3s to what is "needed" are not made by individuals who experience 

the "need." A related issu^ is the failure to use cost as a limiting factor 

Price-free demand can be equated with infinite wants. (See discussion, 

of "consumer demand analysis" below for a more in-depth look ipto this ' 

aspect of limiting factors.) In short, insofar as the literature deals 

« 

with this isi^e the ^^ord "need" is either left unclarified by the "needs" 

rs, or it is defined in very broad terms, or it is arbitrarily 

limited by them* While arbitrariness is not necessarily bad, when 

carefully articulated, documented, and* justified in context, the "needs 

. . ' ■ ' . . • - • .V 

assessment" literature fails even to mention the prpblem. 5/ 
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B> "^Needs Assessment"; A Term With Many interpretations 



A basic confusion with the term "needs assessment" steins jfrom the fact 
that useful data and information cjan be generated and an^^lyzed in many 
different ways. The^"needs assessment" literature t^esj as a'premise the 



idea that the data and information produced will help make betto^r decisions* 6/ 
"Needs assessment "^s often considered any process performed to aid 
individuals in designing desirabie cHanges in the human | services delivery 
process* "/ . ^ | 

And what different ^*eople consider' useful information seems to rule 
the way 'they interpret the term f^eeds assessment". To each of these 
individuals "needs assessment" jbonsists of different information 
producing techniques for data objection arid/or approdiehes to analyzing 
information. Each method has its owh lafitel. Problems arise when 
these various types of data collection and/or interpretation are used 



in various combinations and the resulting. processes ^re all called by 
orie nap>e ; "needs assesqnent." 7/ - 

An examination of the litQratute suggests thatT the term "needs assessment" 
refers to several common con^xDnents, which, depending on the individual 

writer, are included or grot^jed in different combinations. And there are' 

« . •■ . 

/ ' ■ ; ■ . ,• 

additional techniques of pr6blem-f inding , problem-solving, and decision- 

iMdcing methodologies which are similar to the general thrust of the 

"needs, assessment" literature but are. of ten sinply not mentioned. 
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Sane o£ -the basic conponents contained in the various interpretations of ■ ' 
"needs assessment" [are: (1) "survey research' 8/,' (2) "consumer demand" 9/, 
(3) "problem identification and diagnosis" 16/, (4) "policy priority-' 
setting" 11/, and 1(5) any other useful information generating activities. 

Another poirit in reference to the lack of specific definition is th^t , 
"needs assessment" may have an intuitive definition. It is ouite po^ible 
to irfiagine a proqess of going to a connunitYr interviewinq the Residents ' 

V ' •■ ■ ~ ' ■ ■■ ■■■■ ■ '■ 

to find the incidence of sane-pre-determined set of "needs" or def icienciefeV . 



compiling the results, and trying to aive the people •'what thieJy asked \ for. 
Alternativelyr it is » intuitively appealing to assert that unless unmet - 
needs are located r, policy decisions cannot be made... But this inductile 
process breaks down under the scrutiny of the words "need" and. "needs . • 
assessment." -12/ ; " , 

I 1. "Needs Assessment" aS ^ui;\^ey Research ' , • > • 

I One version of "needs assessment" is "survey research)" since the* ourpose 
of survey research is to collect quantifiable data from primary - 
sources for a given geographical area. Survey reisearch focuses on how 
to collect information, not on how to interpret |t. The survey- research 
^ method of "needs assessment" may be a viable wayLto collecb information 
in a ccramunity for a statistician or other individual familiar and comfortable 



with such data. To him or her ^urv^y may appear to' be the "best" method 
^ to '^assess i^eed** in a coainunityr )3ut. there are aTso alternative methods. 



A related and inportant point is vrtiether information produced by survey 
research is useful to policy makers. Survey researcheirs scmetimes | 
assume that data is automatically useful and that due to itj^ inherent 
inportance and relevance r it points to an obvious decision.^ But there 

exist lAany factors not c^tured by survey data which must be taken into 

/ : ■ .'. •■ ■ ' ' ■ ■■■■ ■/ ■ • ■ ■ ■■■• 

oonsid^ration. Making 'policy judgments from survey data alone may, 

be dangerous. Many problems may exist; A small sample of those might 



be: 



o Missing data may reveal problems that would not otherwise be 
knownv 

o An inspection of the decision-making arena and the fact(s) 
that influence policy action may reveal reasons not to 
perform in a decided way. 

Q Contingehc^ planning or a set of alternative solutions (or 
fail-safe methcx3s) may need* to .be introduced to prevent unfor- 
seen disaster, 'r 

■ o A defcii^ion-^maRer :iBay not be ^am^i^liar with survey data and its 
translation into policy terms may be -required. 

/D^isiohs are f rarely* as obvious as some survey researchex^^ may think and 

mbst' decisions that are isuj^sedly instigated by "needs aissessment" are 

not ctSficeiwed by statisticians. "Needs assessment" by way of jsOrvey 

research does not automatically result- in information useful to 

. <tecision--i^^ 13/ ' \ : ^ 

^ ^ . ^ ■ " ' ■ . . X ■ ' 

' ' ' " . 

'pb. add to the confusion ^Jie term "needs assessment" is sometimes used for 
Survey research alone, and sometimes to encpitpass survey research^ along 
^ with' other analytical methods. 14/ 

v .. . . . • , . ^ 

'v ..'* ' * "' 
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2. "Need s Assessment" as Consumer Demand ^Analysis 

^ — ^ — ,/ , , 

Another phrase sometimes used in place of ("needs assessment" is "consumer 
demand analysis," wtiich puts articulated /"needs" In the economic framework 
of supply and demand. Within this ^amework the limiting factOT/on a 
universal "wish-list" is the cost of the item(s) or services(s) "needed." 15/ 
'*Need" within the context of economic is a lack or deficiency measured 
by the willingness of consumers to ispend their income to. satisfy it. 
While, the"" criterion of a budget cpnstraint is arbitrary, income limitations 
exist in all societies and this type of limited notion of "need" is less 
subjective , than other arbitrariy limits tijjat may be imposed by an individual. 

While "consumer demand" and "need" ares sometimes used interchangeably, 
this is very rare. "Needs assessment" literature seldom references or 
indicates awareness of "consumer demand" theory. 16/ For example, a 
population survey may indicate the desire "need" ) for day-care centers 
in a community. However, an examination' ofj^urvey findings in relation 



to affordability may indicate that the number -.of day-care centers is 

' v . ■ ■ • . ^ 

adequate, but that they are too exjpensive (or otherwise undesirable) 

for community residents. "Consumer deiria^" may be less than it would 
be if people had more money,, and the shortage may be of money, not of \ 
day-care centers. Definitional problems exist with the notion of unaf ford- 
ability as well, but they have been handled relatively well by economists. 
The term "consumer demand, " when it is expresseji in relation to a price, 
is clearer than the term "needs assessment." 
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3. "Needs assessment" as the process of Problem^ Identification and - 
Diagnosis " 

. ■ . ; p-- . ^ . . 

A third view of "needs assessinent" refers to the collection of primary 



and secondary data to identify and quantify problems. This approach is 
usually proposed in the context of a determined geograjdiic area. Analysis 
may result in information useful to decision-makers. This process is a ' 
combination of survey research, secondary data collectionr and information 
interpretation which may result in a written diagnosis of* issues or problems 
(as oj^xDsed to the result of "survey research" which usually produces 
uninterpreted dat^^about a coninunity). "Needs assessment" used.ithis 
way may be more clearly and sinply characterized as "problem definition 
and diaiinjp3is,".v^re the enphasis is on the interpretation of data 
ajid not oirv the means of collecting it. " i 



Problem identification and diagnosis can be a useful tool in collecting 
information on a given problem within a community. Examination of data 
may reveal that the origins of a "problem" preceived by the population 
may be ti^e result of larger, less obvious causes which may inply a 
different set Qf solutions. Causal analysis must follow statistical 
analysis if articulated problems are to be understood. For example, 
a community survey may indicate there is a high crime rate in a given 
area. A reconinendation might be to hire more police officers. However, 
a closer look at the problem may reveal that poor street lighting allows 
for easy escape for offenders, resulting in a h^igher rate of crime. 

An even closer look may indicate that the problem lies with recidivism, 
' a phenomenon not under police control. Additional police protection 

may, therefore, not be the most efficient solution. Explicitly considering 

ERLC 
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alternative solutions to problems is usefpl, because^y dealing with 
causes, giver^ problems may be clarified. "Treating only symptOTi^-could 
be an .endlfess process and may not enhance understanding. ' . 

Moreover y an extensive <x)mmunity surve>\ ra not be necessary to uncover 

\ ^< 

for instance^ the criroe rate in a aiven \rea. Police records^ the conditions 

of build ingSr arx^^the^^ of the area r to mention a few' 

available statistics ^ may indicate the crijme phenomenon. In other, words, 

the use of secondary source information may reveal the same "truth" 4 

at a much lower cost than a survey* 17/ 'Together, primary and secondary 

data collection coupled with causal analysis is another type of "needs^ 

- ^ ^ ■ • ' ■ ■ . ^. 

assessment", but a more descriptive label for this activity may be 



"problem identification and diagnosis." 




4^ "Needs Assessment" in Terms of Policy Priority Setting ' 
"Needs assessment" may also refer to -the process of setting policy priorities 
in response to articulated problems within a cormunit^ "Under' this 
approach, neither the method of data collection nor the type of infor- 
mation to be collected is specified. Themethod includes deriving- a list 
of policy issues from existing information, popular political issues, 
interest group influence, budgetary allocations, or evidence about the ^ 
effectiveness and" efficiency of programs. The focus on this method 
is to aid officials in making policy choices. The focus of this 'method 
is to aid officials in making policy choices • Since politicians some- 

times are more likely to be reactive than proactive, action may be initiated 

• . . *> 

by presenting them with the product of extensive analysis (e.g., on 
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possible solutions to a given problem in a ccHnmunity) to wftieh they 
can irespond. - 

ng;- disabilities of 
^robleih may be related 

t;o a lack of familiarity with academic learning at home before the ^ 
child enters school. Possible policy recommendations^may rang^ from 
int>roving the Head Start program with outreach services to mandatory 
pre-school training sessions for all children in the community between 
the ages of three amd five/ Although thte^ latter alternative may actually 
have greater iii5)act on tbe children Vs learning abilities, the former ' 
alternative may be more politically and budgetarily feasible. The result 
of this aK>roach may be a set of alternative solutions to articulated 
problems. To call this process "needs assessment" describes it less 
clearly than does "policy priority setting." 

Once again an overlap occurs between the dif ferer^t interESret&tions of 

^ ■ ' ' ^ ■ • . ' ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ • 

"needs assessment." this instance "policy priority setting" is 
a process ^of "jlnterpreting available information in a way to make it 
useful to public officials. This process may or may not include ?survey 
research" as a method to collect information 18/ and as a sub-process 
of "assessing need," 19/ In addition, "policy priority setting'* might 
be seen as a process similar to "problem identification and diagnosis" 
since it sets out information about problems in a community but goes 
one step^further to jpresent a set of ^o^ible solutions and rank them , 
according to desirability and feasibil^y. These processes are sometimes 
sieen as "needs assessment" separately and in combination. 
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5. "NeedlB Assessment" as afiy other type of data or analysis ^ 

Finally, "needs assesi^inent'v can be used to mean other useful information 
generating activities which the "need^assessment" literature may or 
may not mention: 

o Social indicators may be an useful way to measure the status of 
problems in the population. But staining alone, they do not 
tak^ into consideration political conditions and budgetary 
pfiOTities. "They can be used as a part of the data in "problem- 
identification" and "pi^iority setting." 20/ ^ ^ . ^ 



o . Cost-benefit analysis is an analytic approach:^ trying to' 

■ . ' • '.'M% - ■ ■ ■ 

determine which alternative action is !nost lil^^^y to maximize the 
public welfare. Contrary to the common, lay cohnotation of. 



/;.; 

the term, an '^efficient" policy in eponomic terms is Act a 
frugal or cost-cutting policy, but)v^e v^ich attempts to -answer 

'r . . • , ■ . 

the question "which is' the least costly alternative- for achieving 
a given benefit?" a type of study often called cost-effectiveness 
analysis. ' A single cost-benefit analysis is ecletic in its 
use of information and a single study will often include survey - 
results, social research evaluatibr^ results, etc. Tffie approach 
also includes methods for reaching tentative or conditional 
conclusions when data are not complete or accurate. 21/ ^ 
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;t evaluation is an atteirpt to trace the effects of a program . 

\ ■ • 

^n a population group. Jnpact evaluations provide ,r in principle , 
information on whether given programs in fact alleviate sp^if ied 
problems. Although the methods used to gather information may 
be similar those of "needs assessment", inpact evaluation is 
narrower in focus because it is directed toward a ^specific program 
and is performed after the program has been inoplemented. 
o Planning programming and budgeting (PPBS) is an approach to planning 
and resource allocation. Its basic prescriptions are managerial/ 
and involve establishing staff and processes to present information - - 
to decision-makers. PPBS emphasizes (a) program burets, (b) 
multiTyQar planning and (c) benefit-cost and related approaches 
to systeirtatic analysis as sources of information. Since these 
elements are themselves largely eclectic in their use of primary 
sources, requiring primarily that information presented be 
relevant to decision-making, PPBS advocates would presumably 
see "needs assessment" as one type of input, usefulsj^en applicable 
to a problem of choice. \^ 

All of the analysis techniques just listed include information-producing 

requirements v^ich have some similarity to those of "needs asaessroent.*" ' This 

ii^ further evidence that "^needs assessment" may be used in place of more 

. ) ' ■ * ■ ' ' . ■ ' 

coninon labels to refer to a broad range of data collection ap<fi analysis 

\\rnethcx3s. ^ 



In conclusion, "needs assessment" is use^ as /{p all-encorrpassing term ^or 
many in^ormtion--gathering ahd/or analysis, aifltiv it ies^ Overlap often 
occurs between the assorted con?)bnents pf tjK^te "Survey research"^, 
"causa^. analysis"^ "problem identif icationiM "political i 

feasibility ranking", and "policy prior itj|petting" ma^^jttfe^r formed in 
various combinations arici called "needs as^ssment," whiflm^ is^ilso 
possible^ to* refer to each separate activfiy 'ias "needs IB^fessmeOt'.'V^^ ' 
What results from the many intetpiretaticgps of the phrape ig confusion 
on the part of the reader to which cflrie the literature is' r^ 'to. 
For instance/ "needs assessment" to a statistician may connote methods 

• ■ ■ ■/■'■ •■ ■ 

. of information collection ("survey research") and to an elected official 
could be a listing of policy , issues which are feasible and manageable 
within a given term in office. And if a statistician proposes to do 
a "needs assessment" for a politician it may happen that there will be 
difficulties in communication for both. To call such widely differing 

processes assessments of "need" neither describes what is sought nor 

■ . . ■■■■■■■ ■ ^ - - / 

how to seek it, unless one previously defines the. subject in an arbitrary 

and specific manner. This, is not to say anything better has been 

identified, but rather to point out the problems and inplicat ions of 

the process of information collection ^at hand. f 

. ^ » ■■' 

Therefore, in total, it appears that one way out- of th6 confusion of "needs 

assessment" is to specify the t^^ of "needs assessment-" that is being 

' suggested', employed, or discussed and to state the limitations which 
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are^ placed upon the word "nee^." Another way* to alleviate the 
semantic problem may be to strike the term frofh! tKfeihumah services 
vocalDuiary. But this is hot a viable/solution sihce th^^hr^se "needs' 
■ aissessmeat^^* has beoGme- engrained 4ii>the^h^«wrt- se^ and an entire; 

movement appears- to have'ljegunv 22/ And "nrieedg^sessment" has such . 
intuitive appeal that it would be hard to eliminate the terfe. A more * 
practical^alternative would be to recognize that the term has many. - 
personalities and to clarify its meaning by' using existing* terms to refer 
to existing activities . More inport'antly, .researchers and analysts 
must choose the tool that fits the job regardless of its label. ' . 



• „ ■ , - 15-- 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ \,-- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . , 

II, "Need3 assessment"; A Critique of its Potential Utility 

Neither "needs" j^r "needs assessment" have emerged with 'clear, unique . 

definitions.. '*Needs" is used as a global word describing all imaginable 



wants, and "needs assessment", rs used synonymously with many information 
collection- a^d/or analysis techniques. The common denominator of many* 
of the def^^nd^ions of "needs assessment" i^^the collection of information 
about^^ciommunity in order, to aid in policy decision-making, a change-- 
oriented process. Change may occur through new or revised' legislation, 
'altered eligibility requirements, or altered funding levels. Although 

' • ' ■ ■ * ' ■ , 

the tetm "needs assessment" lacks specific definition, the idea of using 
methods of information collection^ and analysis *to help make better decisions 
J . has a long tradition. Forvexanple, PPBS, and cost-benefit analysis 

both were intended to ^roorfce information collection and/or analysis for 
£his purpose. But it is not true that all information is inherently useful . 
Therefore it may be argued that any method of data collection and/or^ 
analysis- done without 'consideration of how and where it would used is 
a useless exeroise. Within the realm of human services planning ^ decisions 
are made with and without information. "Needs assessment" is supposed 
to alleviate the probleW of decfis ion-making with wrong or insufficient data. 
But what seems to have occurred is that the data collection has been oyer- 

• • ' ^ - " ■ - ' - • ■ ■ ■ • ' . ' • ; 

en^asized and the aim of .usefulness has been under-eirphasized. 
^ A. "Needs Assessment": The Users 

The usefulness of "needs assessment" information to decison-makers should 
be >cdnsidered before datj-a- is collected and analyzed.- Some important- 
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questions to ask are: * • - 

o Who wants the "needs asstesment" information? 

o Who will make the decisions based on the "needs assessment" 

information? (elected officials, program administrators, office 
managers f etc.?) 

p How do they actually make decisions? CWith the aid of political 
feasibility analysis, policy analysis, statisticcil ^urialysis, etc.?) 

o What form do the decisions take? (proposed legislation^ altered 

funding priorities, administrative change i^econmendat ions, etc.?) 

... - ■ ■ , ' 

o What specific questions will have to be answered^ to affect ' \ 
. ' what specific decisions? ' ^ ' 

^ o To what extent will "needs assessment" ^inforjnat ion influence these 

decisions or answer these questions? * ■ ' 

■ * ' ■ ^ • ' * ■ 

It may be more, useful for a "needs assessment" process to begin with the 

types of "'informatiBn the decision-makers may require fof »]their decisions. 

, ' ■ ' >■..*■ . - 

Then data collection and data analysis approaches could be selected and 

' ■ . ■ . ■ . ■ ' ■ . ■ - 

structured in accordance with the types of defcisions with which they 

. ■ ■ ;^ ■ ■ ' . ; ^ ■ ■ . ' 

can help. After the techniques have beien determined, they could be af^lied 

to collect the information f rom pt?imary sources (e.g., service recipients, 

the nonservice' community, service providers etc.), as well as secondary 

sources, (e.g., program records, census tracts, etc.). This does not 

mean that decii^ ion-makers should be consulted at every step of information- / 

generation, but that the "researchers" should always be aware of the 

reason for the activity. By identifying .the intended users of the collected, 

data, the product dould be desighe<3 to f^etter suit their purposes. Statistical 

data, i,t could be' said, is no more useful to a politician than is a party 

platform useful in the abstract to a statistician. By keeping these issues 

in their proper per jspectiye research could be more relevant and analysis 

more comprehensible to the individuals v^o would use it. 
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■ • ■ , . - ^ . 

■. ' ' ' ■ • 

-VNeeds Assessment"; The Environroent , • ' 

An issue related to the information needs of decision-makers is the . . 
reason for the "needs assessment" process to be used (or suggestied) iii 
the f irst place. Questions td be considered are; .■ - "x, 

o What is the nature of the decision-making environment? . 

' o For what specif ic purpose and in what context has the "needs. ^ V 

assessment" been initiated? (iiistorical habit? a new policy . • ^ 
area to be explored? new or unallocated funds available without 
restriction? Required by statute or regulation?) . ' 



An underlying assumption that ejfists in the '^needs assessment" literature 

t ■ y ■ '' . * . * •' . ■ - 

seems td be that the generation of information will aul;omaticaily 
lead t^decikions and change. This is rarely if ever the eas^ ^'Needs 
assessment" may be done to justify a certain level of funding or to 
legitimize political action taken by elected off icials or to maintain 
the 'status quo or as an advocacy tool. And what if "needs Assessment" 

■ were" to turn up new and different problems within a community? Would 
budgets be too low to serve all of the newly articulated "needs", and . 
would expectations be aroused in the population which could not be 

. fuifilled? Seldom does enough extra money or administrative flexibility 
exist to permit a community to locate and solve all or most of its : . 
'problems. Rather than identify 1000 "needs," it may be better to identify 
three achievable reforms. PerRaps in doing so, one could do 1000/3 • 
times less work, which would be much more efficient an<? productive. 



. In TOnciuaion, inforriatioh does not^ 
it may be mor^ useful to generate infonnati<Mi from a given population 
vrtien a charige is intended beforehand. When reforni is seen as jart of a 
plan or decision-making environment, then specif ic information may 
aid in maKing better (more equitable, effective, efficient, etc.) decisions. 
Change in a desired direction can only ccwie aboat-ibc€(ugh conscious ' 
determination to do so. ThroUgh the careless assunption on the part of •' 
<4ecision-makei:s arid data collectors that data automatically lead to 

change, the result may be' merely mediocre • Therefore "needs assefesnjent" 

^ ■ ' ' , ■* 

can only live up to the reputation of being a cornerstone to decision-making/- > 
and therefore a change^oriented process, if the "assessors" (collectors ' 
"and users) are devoted to reform. 23/ The "needs Assessment" process is a means'^ 
to an end. And if the goal (usefulV information for decision-making) is 
obscured by the process (data colljec^ion and/or analysis) then "needs assessment" 
may become a futile exercise. ^ ' . 
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j^g^ndix: An Annotated BiblicKiraphy of "Needs Assessment" Literature 

Hie following is a set of abstracts of selected sources on the concept* 
of "needs assessment," 24/ The structure of each abst\:act is as 
follows: (A) The type of document , (B) How the document defines "need," 
Oc) How the document defines "needs assessment,'" (D) What methods of . 
data collection and^r analysis are suggested for "needs assessment," 
(E) Other inportant or interesting information, and (F) Comments or 
oritiques of the literature. 

The materials included are: ; ^ / Page 

Bowers and Associates, A Guide to Needs Assessment in Community 21 
Education Programs . Res ton Virginia 

Center for Social Research and Development,- Analysis and Synthesis 
of Needs Assessment in the Field of Human Serviceis . . 
Denver Research Institute, University of Denver/ 1972 23 

Florida DepartJTient of Health and Rehabilitative Services, Division of 

• Planning and Evaluation, Bureau of Research and Evaluation r V . 25 
•* Annotated Bibliography of Needs Assessment . April 1975, Found 
in: Project Share, Needs Assessment , j Human Services Bibliography 
Series, August 1976* ^ ^ 

» 

Hatry, Harry ^ Louis Blair, Donald Fisk, and Wayne Kinroel, Program , 
. -^ Analysis for State and Local 'Governments . Urban Institute: 

Washington, D.C., 1976 ' r ■ . . 27 

Hor ton, Gerald T. , Needs Ass essment in a XX state Social 

^ Services Planning System . Human Services Institute for Children 29 
and Families, Inc.: Arlington Virginia 

' . • ' « <• ■ ' » 

Institute of Social Sciences for Rural-Urban Research and Planning, * 
Human Needs Assessment of the First Planning and Developnent , 

District of South DaKota . Brookings, South Dakota, 1974 31 




institute of Social Sciences for Rural-Urban Research and 

. Planning r Human Needs Assessment Of the Fourth, Fifth, and 
, - . .sixth Planning and Developnyent Districts of South Dakota . 
J.V ' Brookings, South Dakota, 1974 

League of California Cities, . Handbook Assessing Human Needs . 
California, 1975 / ^ 

Minnehan, Robert F., Robert A Wilson, and. Norfleet W. Rives , Jr., 
How to Do It... Concepts and Techniques for Evaluation 
and Planning ■ 

Office of Neighborhood Government on Experiment and Coiranunity 
Pcirticipation, The Coiranunity Fisedback Project . 
New York, New Yorkt 1974 . - 

- - ■ • ' 

Shapek, Raymond A. , "Problems and Deficiencies in the: Needs 
Assessment Process," Public Administration Review , 
Volume 35, Special Issue, December 1975, p. 754-758 , 

Warheit, George J., Roger A. Bell, and John J. Schwab, Planning 
for .Change; Needs Assessment Agproaches , Department of 
Physchiatry, University of Florida, undated, 220pp, 

Webb, Kenneth and Harry P. Hatty, Obtaining Citizen Feedback , 
Urban Institute":.- Washington, D.C., 1973 



Bowers and Associates, A Guide to Needs Rgsessment in Comnunity Education 
Programs / Reston, Virginia 
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A* Type of document \ 
A guide to a method of needs assessment used to help ccranmiities -determine 
the location and severity pf "need" when applying for *sm^l grants to use 

in making school buildings available for non-educational purposes in 

' ■ ' • - ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ 

evenings, weekends, and summers • * 

B. " Needs" defined 
"Needs" are left undefined. 

< . . ■ '.'3 ■ •.■ ■ 

C- "Needs assessment;" defined 

''All community education programs use, or have used at one time^ a needs 
assessment to determine Jhe content of their program ♦ " It is seen as 
k process for "identifying needs, letting objectfives, setting priorities, 
and relating then to the camiunity education program on a continuing 
tjasis." >,The usefulness of needs assessment is that it aids in relating 
program resources to the level they are -|ieeded in the conmunity. Needs 
assessment is us^ to help in setting objectives and measuring results 
with scarce resources. And reassessment is necessary to continually 
readjust the program to meet charKjing need. ^ 

D. Methods of "needs assessment" suggested - / 

"Step 1 - Roles and Functions: Ideritifying^People in the Process 

Step 2 - A:^ Common Language: Naming the needs ^'r 

Step Surveys: Findings the need through hearings, interviews, mail-out 
surveys ' . 

Step 4 - Measuring and Ranking: Assigning values to needs • 

Step 5 - Priorities: Ratincr the needs " * 

3tep 6 - Objectives: Translating needs into programs" 
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E. Other interesting infogjmation 




None 



P. 



Comnents: 



o Needs are undefined, yet there is an assunption that needs can 
be named/ measured, ranked, and translated into programs. 

o There appears to be an assunption that needs change. 

o The guide does not discuss alternatives to surveys ; or how to 
"measure" or "rank".. It provides formats for rankings but no 
analytic criteria for arriving at rankings. 

o In this case the "needs assessment" is required by law. One could 
wonder why as an alternative to/he whole, procedure described „ 
by Bowers the program could not simply require that each coninunity 
provide for an open and fair application process by vrtiich potential 
users could ccwpete. The specif ic use should determine the 
particular analytic or decision-making approach taken. ' 
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Center for Social Research find Development, Analysis and Synthesis of 
Needs Assessment in the Field of Human Set vices . 
Denver Research Institute: University of Denver , 1972 

A. Type of document ' K 
A manual describing many methods of "needs assessment" wibhf very little 
analysis; ' - . * , . 

B. Definition of "need " , . - • 
"Needs are social definitions, representing a view of what an individual or 
group requires in order to play a role, meet a commitment, participate 
adequately in social process , retain an adequate level of energy and 
productivity at a given moment of history." 

C. Definition of "needs assessment " 

'•Needs assessment is a change oriented process, wher^a^ resource allocation 
is 3 political process. Social planning and resource allocation should be 
responsive to^ problems and needs of the population and . . . these rieedls 
should be ascertained through an objective process." Needs assessment 
can also be done by the political process. "Needs assessment deals with 
the attempt to define what is required to insure that a population is able to 
function at an acceptable 4%vdl in various domains of living." 

D. ttethods of "needs assessment" suggested 

A framework used for needs assessment is to: 1 j identify the goals of the 

» ■ . * , ■ •» . 

society, 2) describe the present status of the population in relation to 

■ ■ , " * ' * ' \. ^ / ■ ■ 

these goals, 3) find the reasons behind the identi^ed discrepancies or 

problem, and 4) identify'' service resources, 5) gather data on availabili1;y, 

continuity and -accessibility of thfe delivery system, 6) find information on 

causal, corrollary and syirptomatic problems and 8) identify alternate resppnges 

The answer to the abpve questions can be sought through secondary data 

analysis^ general population survey, service providers survey, political 



and corarouhity leaders survey, and/or a management information survey, 
E. Other interesting information ^ - ^ \ . 

This work contains an/ extensive bibliography on "needs aissessment** 
Conments ; 

o It ia assumed that "needs" can be located and assessed through 
an objective process r but this assuirption is not defended, or any 
possible aj^raoch Uo its implementation described. 

o What is an "acceptable level" at which a population is able to 
function? 

o The definition of "need" is very broad and iirplies no limit. - 

?■ o One could ;question whether "needs assessment" is any less political 
or more change-oriented than the resource allocation process. 

o The "method" suggested appears to be roughly much like any standard- 
outline of planning/systems analysis for resource allocation. 

. o This approach is very similar to a "gap-filling", "problem- identification" 
approach and appears to pay little attention to surveys. 



Florida J3epartment .of flealtli and Rehabilitative Services, Division of 
Planning and Evciluation, Bureau of Research and Evaluation, 
Annotated BiblioqragAiy of Needs Assessment , April 1975, Found in: 
Project Share, . Needs Assessment , Htman. Services Bibliogra^^iy 
Series, -Auaust/ 197i&^^^ ^ ' 

: . . 1 ' : ■ ■ ■ ■■. - 

A. Type of Documeiyt - * 

JVn annotated biblioqraphy^which includes material on needs Assessment. 

Additional material is included on area^^^j^^eptually .related to . 

"needs assess;roent": social indicators/ resource assessment, evaluative 

researchr^service utilization analysis and organizational analysis. 
B* Definition of "N^ " V V 

"Needs" are left undefined. - 

C. Definition of "Needs Assessment " - ^ 
\ "Needs assessment can most simply be define as a method which 

enumerates and describes the needs of people living in a CQftiriunity. " 

D. Methods of "Nee^s Assessment" Suggested 

"ihe articles represent various methodologies v^iich have been utilized 
to assess needs including the key irtformant approach, the ccmnunity 
forum aj^roach, analysis of existing clieint records, social indicators 
analysis^ and ^ifield surveys of communities or clients." 

E. , Other Useful Information - 

i ' '■ '. . ■ ■ - — ' - ^ ■ _ 

Social indicators are considered directly related to "needs assessment" 

■ J ■ ■ : ■ 

in that "(these statistics) indicate the relative well-being of 
a population in major social problep areas." "Resource assessment" 
is seen as "the capacity of an area to*meet the service needs of 
its residents." To use "needs assessment" as a policy and program 
planning tool, a "systeratic assessment of resources" is recruired. 



>•■•.■ ■ ■ . . , • • .■ " • • . 

■ ■■• ■ • ■ ' " ■ • • ■ . ■ . . . ■ 

■ • 

"Evaluative Research refers to the evaluation of the service delivery 

system in terms of efficiently and effectively serving people* in 

i^fed." Seme methods of this process are cited: "cost-benefit analysis, 

^ ■ ■ • -■■[ ■ ' .... 

clieht's evaluation of received services, and program manaqement , 
by objectives." "EvaluSive research. can further de^ne the needs 

assessment data into the process of budqetary and program formation." 

• . ■ . - ■ .» 

Service Utilization analysis emphasizes client interaction wj.th the service 

delivery system. ^ 

i - > 

Comments ; ." 

■f ■ . - " " 

o How does one enumerate and describe "needs" of comrounity residents 

V . ■ . » ^ 

when "n^eds" are not defined? ^ ^ 

\ 

o Taken alone social indicators may not be able to indicate relative ; 



well-being in that there are important factors that are often not 
captured in quant it,ative social indicators (e.g., the awareness of a ' 

coninunity res ident? about what kind of services are available r the 

. ■ . • , • , - .3 

feeling in the community towards any paternalism in the human service ' 
delivery system.) . 

o What is the distinguishing characteristic between resource assessment 

y ... . ' '* -■ • : ' 

and evaluative research? 

o The annotations seem to give useful description? of . the processes 

_ discussed in the literature. However, there is po analysis or even question 

'■- "I ' " . ■ - • • , ^ . - ^ 

raised as to the usefulness or success of the technicrueg in practice. ^ 

. . ■ • ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ -■ ' . * ' :t- ■ 
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Hatry» Harry, Louis plait, Donald Fisk, and Wayne KijnBel, > . 

Program Analysis for State and Local Governments ! ^ ^ 

Urban Institute: Washington, D.C. 1976 . ' 

A. Type of document ' . ' 

s . 

A 'book describing several evaluation procedures. ("Ne^s assessment" 
\ only gets a few words. ) 

B. Definition of "need " 
"Need" is seen to be difficult to define. Hovrever, expressed and latent 
consumer demand is ponsidered similar to the notion of heed. Expressed ^ 
demand ac:counts for the individuals who are or nave used the availably 
service. Latent demand is the, ^xDtential use of the. service if clients 

were better informed about its ayailablity, if there were modification^ , 
made on service delivery, if it was more accessibfe or attractive, or 

if it was less expensive. 

»■ ^ ■ ■ - • . 

C. Definition , of "needs assessment " 

"Needs assessment" is analysis to determine how well an alternative will 
meet the estimated need ^or a service.- It is also used to improve knowledge 
ajbout performance of a given service program. . ^ 

,D. Methods of "needs assessment" suggested 

Sources arid methods of "needs assessment" suggested arei To investigate 
past incidence of problems' (statistical data), demograE*iic information, - 

* ' ''■4' '.''■» 

technical indications of conditions (weather, pollution, road ^ality, 

etc. , ) , data on past expressed demand (use of available services) , community 

survey (social or human seryice problems unmet by services), or" cornplaint 
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data (within 'xhe service agency ) . In combii^tion the above d^ta can 
^provide . estimates for* incidence and severity o^^i^d in certain areas. 
E. Other useful ' information 

' . y ■ • • . ■ ■ ■ . ■ - ■ 

Book seems very* useful as a guide to the topics it covers. 
Conroents : ' . 

o The authors do not explain the difference between "need" and ^tonsumer \- 
demand" hnd apparently ^view the latter as the only reasonable inter- ; 
pretation ^ , 

o ''The authord'JE^il - to argue or show that "needs assessment"' is different 
frf5m cost-benefrt analysis and systems analysis. 

o By stating that a program is working "well" does that mean equitably, 

■/ i ' ' * ■ » ■ ' ■ ' • • ^/ 

effectively, efficiently r Some of the above, all 6^ the above, none of the 

* above? " ' ' 

o These authors suggest that the jresearchers choose the data and/or analysis 

_ approach pertinent to the precise problem at hand^. ^ 



Horton, Gerald T. , Needs Assessm f^nt in a Title XX ^tate Social Services 
Planning System Human gervices Institute for Children and Families, 
Inc. t Arlington, Vijpinia • ^ 



A, Type of documenf 

Pamphlet prescribing a certain method of "needs assessment" for' Title XX 
services. It has been widely distributed within HEW as -well as outside. ' 



B» Definition of "need " \ , ^ 

"A human need is any identifiable condition which limits a person as an 
\ Vidividuai or a family meihber in meeting his or her. full potential. . .which 

is usually expressed in social , economic or health related terms and are 
/ frequently qualitative statements." "Needs data" is information currently 
* available from a variety of sources with which needs may be identified, 
quantified and generally substantiated. 

' ■ . ■ . . .■ . ; ■ • ■ p- 

C. Definition of "needs assessment " 

"Needs assessment" is the process by which one determines which services 
are to be provided by Title XX planning? "a resolution of many viewpoints 
• as to which are the state's high priority or urgent needs." Another 
' definition is: "Needs assessment is cibsely related to goal and objective 
setting, in that needs data provides a measure of demand for services against 
which the service goals and objectives should be set, "^and "needs assess- 
ment" provides a measure by which resources are allocated. 



D.' Method of "needs assessment" >^ 

A suggested framework^ iEor "needs assessment" data is: 1) develop work 
pjrogram for needs assessment which would document existing data sources 
for eacl\ population group, define existing client data base and discuss 
steps to correlate data to be used, 2) write a summary of services 
.needed (displayflg needs data and assigning state-wide priorities, and 
3) write a siamiary of existing resource utilization. Suggested informa- 
tipn gathering techniques aire: coninunity surveys, key informants method, 
case analysis, and census statistics analysis. Then the data should be 
collected and analyzed from secondary sources such as: census tracts, 
special studies, local planning data and existing agency sijrveys. Finally, 
the* data should be utilized for decisionmaking. , 



E. Other Useful information 
None. 



F. Comnents : \ 

■ , ■ * * ■ ' 

o The def inition of "need" is broad. It does not indicate what is 
not a "need." 

o How is a "need" substantiated? 

o No criteria are given or suggested to determine what are state's 
^ • "high priority'Vpr "urgent" "needs." . 

" x> How can it be assured that "the information will be used for . 
decisionmaking? 

4, o No discussion of -weight to give effectiveness of services in ; 
meeting "nfeeds" or in selecting priorities. 

o No information on how "needs" data can be analyzed across sejf vices. 



Institute of Social Sciences for. Rural-Urban Research and Planningr Human ' 
Needs Assessment Cjf the First Planning and Developtnent District of 
So\ith Dakota ^ 

First Planning and Developnent District; Model Rural Development Program 
Brookings, South Dakota, 1974 

Institute of Social Sciences for Rural-Urban Research and Planning, Human 

Needs Assessment of the Foufthr Fifth, and Sixth Planning and Development 
. Districbg of South Dakota ~ . 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Planning and Development Districts; Model Rural 

Development Program 

Brookings, South Dakota, 1974 

A. Type -of document ^ ' . 

Actual "needs assessments" of the Flirst Planning and Developmefht District 
of South Dakota and the Fourth, fifth and Sixth Planning and Develbjxnent 

V 

Districts of South Dakotcn 



B. Definition of "need " 

"Needs" are seen as "problems, opinions and attitudes of District One, 

Four, Five, and Six residents." The taxonohi/ of "need" is" 

..,■■*■ 
'1 ' . , — . J*. 

1. Survival needs: include those essentials that effect an 
individual's capability to physically ^xist. These include enployment 
and income, nutrition, health, clothing, housing and transportation. 

2. Socialization needs: involve the individual's acqiaisition of 
those habits, attitudes, social roles., group norms and self-concepts that 
enable him to interact positively and effectively in his society. 
Religious and educational institutions as well as business, fraternal, and 
social organizations respond to this need. 



' 3. Social control needs: involve maintaining order. These include 
the need for property protection, civil rights, and behavioral ccmtrol 
of people to minimize conflict with others. Law and law enforcement are 

the primeury means* . 

4. Social Participation Needs: involve participation in formal 

and informal organizations and are an iirportant means of establishing ^ 
and maintaining qonmunications' with other members of society. One's 
ability to adapt to changing social and econcanic conditions in order 
to maintain self-sufficiency and independencfe is enhanced through conmuni- 
cations and interactions with other meiibers of society; Organizations 
are also inportant as agents of social cheinge. 

5. Mutual Support Needs: occur when a person or family needs 
outside assistance. During pioneer days, the "grub stake" was often used 
to help soneone get started. \ 

D. Method of '^needs assessment" suggested « 
The technique used is to carry on person-to-person interviews' using the 
family as a unit. ^ - ^ 

. . ' - "? " • ■ ■ ■ . * . . ■ ■ •■ 

E. Other useful information 

None. • ^ ' 

F. Coiraients: , ' 

o The taxonoiTQt of "needs" can include all wants, tastes, and preferences 



League of California Cities, Handbogk Assessing Human Needs 
California, 1975 4 

A. Type of document \ 
A manual describing several niethods of how to do "needs assessment/' 

B. Definition, bf "need" 

"Social needs are those requirements in mankind for conditions tliat will 

allow survival, existence, growth, and fulfillment They include 

needs foe adequate shelter, nourishment, health, knowledge, income, 
personal develocment, social involvement > political organization and 

personal liberty Basic needs. . . may then be translated by individual 

coimiunities into goals and service as benchmarks against which to measure, 
local conditions and progress." Needs to be met can be placed in a 
priority J. is ting: "Goal I: Adequate Incoiife and Eponomic Opportunity, 
Goal II: Ctotimal Environmental Conditions fbr Provision of Basic Material 
Needs, Goal III: Optimal Health, Goal ly: Adequate Knowledge and Skills, 
Goal V: Optimal Personal and Social Adjustment and Development, and 
Goal VI: Adequately Organized Social Instrumentalities." / 

e. Definition of "needs assessment " 

"social needs are jllways present. Social benchmarks are not achieved. 
The purpose of the social needs assessment process is to identify those- 
social needs which are not being met.,... A broad stateAnt of human needs 



upon, which to base the social needs dssessirient iinplies a recognition 
of the £act that policies and programs may not easily be separated into 
personal, social or physical." 

D. ^tethod of "needs assessment" suggested 

, ■ •' t . ■ ■ ■ 

The method suggested includes the collection of statistical data and 
the detection of social problems through "citizen surveys and participation. 
"The purpose of the ne^sds assessment process is to provide an understanding 
of the variety of outstanding social problems existing in the community as 
a basis for developing longTrange city policies and priorities." The 
types of techniques of primary data collection included are interviews 
and questionnaires {pers6n-*tO"person or 'teleE*ione) . Pei;tinent secondary 
data can be found in social indicators and program resources inventory. 

E. Other useful information ^ 

"Needs assessment" is aid to fit into the following policymaking chronology: 
!• Problem Identification 

statistical Inventory / * 

Subjective Inventory . 
Suinmary of Findings ' 
II/ Resources Identification 
Service Inventory 
Progr^ 'Evaluation 



Ill; PcobJ^Sr Analysis and Coirparison of Itesources and J>roblen^ 
.Resources and Problems ' , 

Evaluation of ServiceXapacity and Quality of Service Delivery 
/'Existing Problem Areas and Possible Priorities for City Attention 

The Comprehensive Social Planning and Decisionmaking Process puts needs 

* 

assessment near the beginning pf the chain of events: , 

Preparation > 
Needs Assessment 

Policy Development ' * 

■ ■ - . . . ■ ■ * 

Program Development 
liipieinent at ion 

Monitoring and Evaluation - ' i ; 

F. ' Coiranents ; - 

o The definition of "needs" is broad and does not inpiy what Is 
not a "need*" 

' . " ^ '. ■ ' ■- 

o How are "needs" identified? ;> 

p How does "needs assessment" provide a baisis for the development of 
long-range pQlicies and priorities? 



- 36 - ■ ■ 

■ r ■ 

Miniiehan, Robert F. , Robert A. Wiidon airad- Nor fleet Jr. , 

How TO Do it. . .Concepts and Techniques for Evaluation and Planning • 

A. Type of document 

A manual describing and analyzing several methodologies of evalueition. 

B. Definition oic "need " 

"Needs" are articulated in terms of: "(a) resources, Cb) activities, 
(c) services, and (d) outcomes." "Needs are translated into a supply 
plan, or supply of services plan, where resources, activities, and services 
levels are detailed in some form that dan be (a) evaluated prior to the 
project beginning, (b) serve as monitoring guides, and (c) serve as post- 
project evaluation criterion." ^ 

C. Definition of "needs assessment " ^ 

"A 'need' statement is a specif icat ion based on comparisori between (a) sonve 
desirable level of rjesources, activities, services or outcomes, as related 
^ the population base, (b) some existing level or supply of resourcfes, 
activities, services or outcomes as related to the population." 

D. Method of "needs assessment " 

The set of questions suggested for use to assess need in a community is: 
I . Evaluation of j^Ogram planning 
A. Befdre taie^ progr^ 

1. What are the target populations? 

■ ; • -: . ■ .. .. v •• 

• ■ ■ ■ . ■ \. 
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2.a What are their needs? . , 

* " ■ ■ ■ . 

2. b Is meeting their ;heeds worthwhile?' ^ ^ - 

3. a What are the existing service programs? 

3. b What service gaps exist? 

4. a What progr^ promise to meet these gaps efficiently and 

effectively? 

'4.b Should the existing s0t of programs be over-hauled? 

5. What service goals and/or performance criteria are spJecified 
for this' program? . | 

(Some statement of goals or criteria is usually a precondi- 
.tion for evaluation;/ i.e., if there are no pre-established 
• goals or criteria, then vrtiat can be used for evaluation? 

B. / After the program is operating- 

1. . Has the program "made a difference" from a community impact 

perspective? ■ ' - 

2. Is the program worth the expenditure? 

3. How qan this program be' iirproved? - 

4. Has this program coirplied with' the regulations? 

5^16 stated chronology of events is: "The Population (has) Needs (which 
are recognized and studied, tiien with a consideration of) Resources (a set 
of) Service Goals (are developed, and these become the basis for evaluating 
the)' Activities, Services (and) Outcomes (that result from the program's ^ 
^rations)." "This outcome data, or the other measures on resources 
activities, and services can be compared with .th^ needs or service goals. 



: - 38 - . 

as a test of whether the .'supply of serMces' meets solhe plan for services 
or needs." * 

eV other useful information ' 
None. 

P^' Cororoents ; ^ 

" o . The definition of "need" is unclear.. 

o"\The "needs assessment process does not take into . consideration 
any previously unarticulated "needs'." 

■ - * ■ 

6 What does it mean to-"make a- difference"? ' " ^' ' ■ 

■ ■ . ■ Ixr 

o How does one decide how much meeting their "needs" is "worth - 
while"? 
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Off ice of Neighborhood Government, An Experiinent in Cammunity Participation? 
The Citizen^ Feedback Project 
New York^^974 " ■ 

A. Type of document 

A manual examining ^ certain type of survey technique: a "panel of citizen" 

consultants.. . : 

;:; '■ '•• V - . • _ ■ . 

B. Definition of "need " 

> "Need" is left undefined. 

C. Definition of "needs assessment" 



"A project that would feed back information from local service consumers - 
could be an invaluable resource to district off icers by identifying service 
gaps, incongruities between citizen and agency perceptions of service 
benefitSr .needs in the coiranunity that cannojTbe serviced by existing agency 
structures, and resources allocation priorities among conmunity residents 
that are not congruent with cur rent agency priorities." It is used to 
create community suf^ort for the Office of Neighborhood residents and to 
aid in tailoring municipal services to the needs of individual communities. ^ 

D. Method ^f "needs assessment" suggested ' 

^ '• ~ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ^ . ■ 

The "needs assessment" method suggested is a citizen panel paid to discuss 

problems within the ctxiinunity* They are consultants to the local gbvernmeht, 

».' ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ . , ' . . ' ' ' . - 

vAio are recruited according to the demograjdiic ch^tacteristics of the conmunity. 

•-IB. Other useful information , 

None ' . ' ■ ' " ' ■- •.<' 

F. Comnents t 

.. o "Needs" are' not defined. 

o There is an asswtption that thfe information produced Will be 
, . useful to decisionmakers. 

\ ; ♦ • ■ ♦ ■ ."**■' '* 

o Why isn't thi-s called, sinply, "citizen participation"? 

ERIC . r 



Shapek, Raymond A. "Problems and Deficiencies in the Nfeeds Assessment 
Process" Public Administration Review . Volume 35, Special Issue, 
Deceniaer 1975 pp, 754-758 ^ 

" ■ ■ 'V ' ■ . ■ . ■■ ■ ' ■ ' 

. A. ^ Type of document 

■ . 7 . . . • 

An article discussing problems with the "needs assessment ".process. 

B. Definition of *'need " 

Needs are left undefined, r\ 

C. Definition of "needs assessment " 

Priority listings of need within a COTimunity which t^nd not to be very useful 

/■ . . " 

p. Method of "needs assessment" suggested 

Any method of "needs assessment" can be used. Ifee analytical ^tep , 

in any method chosen is stressed. 

. . . (■ ■ • ^ ■ . . . » ' 

E4 Other interesting information 

"Needs assessment" fails to aid in resourqe allocation because crises 
•situations, internal structure, political preferences, pre-scheduled 
activities, iatc. , take priority and deplete funds before "needs assess- 

ment" is taken into consideration. "... Researchers tend to become 

. ' ■ ^ •■- ' 

engrossed in methodology^ and the meaning of the survey becomes secondary 

to the meth'bd of collection and the subsequent deluge of data." It is 



difficult to measure future needs from present priority listings vrtiich often 
reflect synptoms not caudes of given .situations; therefore it is necessity 
to pair analysis with information-gathering for viable'/ useful 'n<^s 
assessment'." ■ ' . . .- ■f'''^;, ■ •,: 

P. Comnents t ' / . 

' o There is a substantial questioning of , the Gomnon assunption 
that data speaks for itself* ^ 



Warheit, George J. , Roger A. Bell, and John J. Schwab, Planning for 
Chancje; Needs Assessment .Approaches , Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Florida, Undated, 220 pp. 

A. Typfe of docunispt 

■ . • . ■ ' ' ' 

A manual broadly defining "needs assessment" and suggesting pertain 
methods for how to do 

B. Definition of "need " ^ 
"Need" is left undefined. 

C. Definition of "needs assessment " . ^- 
"A needs assessment program can most sinply be defined as an attenpt to 
enumerate the needs of a peculation living in a ccMiinunity." A tool is 
applied in' the agency and the community tb gather informatioh on a given 
"social area." Needs assessment in this document is a part pf a larger 

' research process of (1) descriptive baseline, (2) heeds assessment r (3) 
evaluation-outcome, and (4) inpact studies. Data analysis^ is done: 

■ ■- •, " ■ ■. ■. " - - ■ ' ■• V' , 

"(1) to identify the extent and kindi^ of needs there are in a ccaranunity, 
^) to evaluate systematically their existing. programs, and (3) to plan 
new ones in the light of the community's ra^eds and service patterns." 
Ihe results" determine priorities in program development and planning. 

D. Methods of "needs assessment!' suggested^ - / . 
Resfearch is done by those comraited to change. A" steer ingXcoirenittee is 
select^, a project director appointed as thfe first cut to define. 




conceptualize arjd operational ize the objectives of the program. Tliep 
the group must begin to locate the required data by checking available 
secondary sources, including information of the agency doing the "needs 
assessment" and providl|ig the services, and -the community being served 
tbaseliner*da1^k Next> there ar^e several needs assessment methods avail- 
able: "(1) the key informant, aK>roach, (2) the community forum approddi, 
(3) th# rate and under-treatment approach, iA) the social indicators 
approach', and (5) the field survey approach. The type(s) used for- needs 
assessments is (are) determined by v^ich method best secures the' informa- 

' ■ . ' ■ ' . : . - • . ■ ./ " ■ - ■ . 

tion needed, to fulfill the goals^set up in the first cut. (The authors . - 
reeomroend the.. latter three categories.). The results must be summarized 
in a report which presents t±e research design apd the data collected 
and recoiimends action. Postulates are laid out as to the^ikelihood 

the decision-making organizations will agree^ to the reccMiitiendations pro- 

• ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ . ■ 

posed in the needs assei^^ment study. 

Other useful information 

■. None. , ■ . - . 

P. Coninehts: 

o "Need" is left undefined. — 

/ o By riot consulting the users beforehand, there is an unsuppqcrfced 
^ assunption that the decisionitekers will use the generated'^'^M^ 

o How do the results "determine" priorities? 
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Webb, Kenneth, and Harry E. Hatry, Obtaining Citizen Feedback , 
. Urban Institute: Washington, D.C., 1973 

A. Type of document 

Almanuad describing how to do surveys of various actors in the human 

.1 ^ - ^ " * ' 

services delivery process. The focus is on survey research as a 
techniquer no"t on "needs assessinent'' , 
B* Definition of "nee<^ " 

"Need" is left undefined. , . . 

C. Definition of "needs assessment " . ' ^ 
'"Needs assessment' in the form of surveys are an efficient way of 
obtaining information on: (1) constituents' satisfaction with the quality 
of specific services including i<^ntif ication of problem areas, (2) 
•facts such as the numbers and characteristics of users and non-users of 
various services, (3) the reasons that specific "services are disliked or 
not used > (4) potential demands for jnew^ services , and (5) citizen opinions 
on various comnunity issues, including feelings of alienation toward 
government and. officials." This- infoeipat ion can be used by local govern- 
mehts^to set priorities for resource allocation and determine actions to 
improve existing prograraiB. ".'. .to ^ test the public pulse." 

D. . Method of "needs assessment " 

TO Obtain representative data on how- a coranunity is served by existing 
services the steps suggested are: " (1 ) decide on topics desired, degree 




of accuracy, and approximate survey cost, (2) select mode of survey, 

(3) design the questionnaire, (4) design the sampling plan, (5) recruit 

and train interviewers, (6) perform t>retest, (7) conduct survey, (8) 

edit, code, and tabulate data, (9) analyze and interpret findings, and 

(10) use information for decisionmaking." Types of surveys available 

are: (1) the mailed (self-administered) questionnaire, (2) the telefAione, 
■ < ' . '. 

interview survey, and (3) the. personal, face^to-face interview. 

E. ^ Other useful irvf ormatioh ' • 

None. ' / 

P. Comments : * 

•» « ' ' . 

o "Need" is not defined. 

■ ■ ' '■ . ■ ^ ' ■ ■ / ^ 

o' How c^ "satisfaction" be measured? ■ 

■ '■ 

o Method of interpretation is not mentioned. 



X) In a very narrow interpretation of the word, "need" does not 
enconpass moEe than basic existence. Anything beyond this ' 
strict definition is considered a want. Therefore-, in terms 
of human services the process of "needs assessment" may more 
correctly be termed "wants assessment.", -But, the terra "needs 
assessment," as conjectured by individuals in the area of 
human services, 'was born „in the human servides world^where it 
* had become the government's prerogative to help "needy" people. 
So "needs" may have taken on the self-actualization connotation 
(whatever that may be) , as well as that of basic survival. 

- 2) For example, see Bowers and Associates, A Guide to Ne6ds Ass essment 

in Conrounitv Education Programs ; Warheit, George J. , Roger Bell, , 
^rv\ .Tnhn J. Schwaf. Planning for Change ; Needs Asses sment Approaches, ; 
and Webb, Kenneth, and Harry P. Hatry, Obtaining C itizen Feedback. 

3) "Needs assessment", ^s a data-gathering approach shades into a 
different set of activities called client casevtork. Several, programs 
practice face-to-face tracking wiyth individual clients. This is 

"sometimes called "needs assessment," as in Head Start, and sometimes 
"employability planning," as in the WIN program. In addition, "indivi- 
dual' needs" are sometimes seem as client "needs" in relation to 
a specific social services program or set of programs. 

4) The notion of paternalism is ah important one in relation to the 
subject of "needs assessment," but it is beyond the scope of this 
paper. The topic is quickly examined again later in the paper. 

5) "Needs" are not self-evident, and therefore, may -be arbitrarily ' ■■ 
selected by those who assess them. The implication of this problem 

can be seen in a related context. Francis has shown that -any system 
* of social indicators' results will be determined in large part by 
the initial selection of indicator areas. Francis, Walton, "What 
Social Indicators Don't Indicate," Evaluation , Vol. I, No. 2, 1973, 
pp. 79-83. " * . - 

6) Webster's Dictionary \efihes information as: "the communication , 
or reception of knowledge or -intelligence." In other words, facts 
(nuniDers and words) areXnot information if they cannot be trans- 
ferred from one individu\l to another without the/loss of significance. . 



7) For exairple. Bowers and Associates consider the "needs assessment" 
process as a set olE steps: Step 1 Roles and Fiinctions: Identifying 
People in the Process; Step 2 A Conmon Language: Naming like needs? 
Step 3 Surveys: Finding the needs through hear ings,^ interviews, 
maiilout surveys; Step 4 Measuring and Ranking: Assigning values to 
needs. Step 5 Priorities: Rating the needs; and Step 6 Objectives: 
Translating needs into programs. On the pthler hand, the Institute 
of Social Sciences for Rural Urbaiji Research and Planning (South 
Dakota) see the "needs assessment" process as one of sinple commu- 
nity surveys to identify "need" according to a predetermined taxonc»ny. 
Both sources use "needs assessment" ks the descriptive label yet 
they do not encon^ss the same elements. 

8) As cited in, for exanple. Office of Neighborhood Government on 
Experiments and Community Participation, The Citizen Feedback Project . 

. »> . ' 

9) Discussed by, for instance, Louis Blair, Donald Fisk, and Wayne Kiinmel, 
Program Analysis for State and Governments . 

10) Seen in Center for Social ''^search and Development, Analysis and 
Synthesis of Needs Assessment in the Field of Human Services . - 

11) , As examined by, for exanple. Bowers and Associates, A Guide to Needs 

Assessment in Coiiinunity Education Programs, Horton, Gerald T., Needs 
Assessment in Title XX State Social Services Planning System; Webb,, 
Kenneth, and Harry P. Hatry, Obtaining Citizen Feedback . 

12) "Needs" cannot be assessed in the same mathematical way as can property 
taxes. 

13) It has b^n said that Survey and Social research per se is 

not often not useful. Morrill, William A., Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and. Evaluation, and Walton J. Francis, "Ranarks ^ 
, on Evaluation From the HEW Perspective," prepared for presentation 
at the Federal Executive Institute, Workshop on Program Management, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, May 3, 1976. 

■ / ■ ■ - ' ■ ^ 

» ■ " ^ r 

14) For exanple, California League of Cities cites the followdjig activi- 
ties 1) problem identification (which includes statistical and 
subjective inventory); 2) resource identification (which contains 
service inventory and program evaluation); and 3) problem analysis 
Sid *coiTparision of resources* and problems; all within the general 
headings of "needs assessment." 



15) "The individual's wants, as reflected by his utility function «k 
' . may be distijiguished frc»n his effective demands, determ 

by his utility function and the constraints, such as income, 
that bind him." Steiner, Peter 0., Public Expenditure Budgeting , 
Brookings Institution: Washington, D.C., 1969, p. 18 

16) One exception is the urban Institute, who feel that "need" closely 
resembles "consumer demand." Hatry, Harry, Louis Blair, Donald Fisk,- 
and Wayne Kiimtel, Program Analysis for State, and Local Governments ' 

. Urban Institute: Washington, .D.C. , 1976 ~ ~ ~ ^ 

17) It mery cilso be cirgued that much -information is not recorded in 
secondary sources. (Crime is a. per feet exanple of such a lack.) 
Also, secondary data has the same built-in biases as any primary 
data that can be collected, with the 'added fault that it is not as 
"fresh'' as newly collected primary data. But the point at hand is 
that if biased primary data is going to be collected on a subject 
v^ere it has been done before, then its re-collelction is wasted . 
time and expense. . 

18) As seen in the Bowers and Associates literature* " • 

• 19) As seen in Ge'rald Hor tori,' Needs Assessment in a Title XX State Social 
Services Planning System . , 

20) Two useful sunmaries and critiques of- social indicators are: 

Francis, Walton, "What Social Indicators Don' tv Indicate," Evaluation , 
Vol. 1, No. 2, 1973, p. 79-83. 

Schneider, Mark, "The 'Quality of Life! and Social Indicators 

Research,"" Public Administration Review , May/June 1976, Volume 36, 

No. 3, pp. 297-305. • . ^ 

Both Schneider and Francis also deal with the use of , and interprear 
tat ion of r survey data on individual wants. - 

21) For, works describing the principles and the applications of cost- 
benefit analysis, see: 

Haveman, Robert H. and Julius Margolis (eds). Public Expenditure 
and Pol icy Analysis , Markham Publishers ; Chicago, 1970 

Dolf man, Robert (ed;). Measuring Benefits of Gbvernmsnt Investments , 
Brookings Institution: Washington, D.C. 1969. 
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, ,1 Steiner, Peter O.^ Public Eaipenditure Budgeting 
= . Bropkings Institution?,' Washington, D.C., 1969 

^ On ^ the spedial topic of uncertainty, see: 

' Raiffa, Howard, Decision Analysis Under Uncertainty 
Addison-Wesley: Reading, 1968 

22) -The occurence of the conference on "needs assesisment in 

'Louisville, Kentucky in suimier 1976 indicates that a "movement' 
- has indeed begun. For conference proceedings see: 

* ■ ■ ■ - . ■ 

Bell, Roger A. , Martin Sundell, Joseph F. Aponte, and Stanley 
A. MUrrelB Need Assessment in Health and Human Services 
Louvilie ,akentucky, 1976 ^ " ^" 

/ 
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